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TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 
LETTER XXIV. 


Dorchester Goal, November 10, 1824 

of Christian Morality. 
Now, my Judge Bailey, we will see what the moral pre- 
cepts of the New Testament are worth, what the sermon of 
a God is worth. You have laid them down as both unim- 
peacbable and unimproveable—as instructions for the regu- 
lation of human life from a God that is styled the fountain 
of wisdom, &c. &c. &c. You will now see, that as men im- 
prove, the Gods lose their credit for wisdom. As a com- 
mencement, 1 must quote a long note of yours on the Gospel 
for the Sixth Sunday after Trinity, Matthew chap. v. in 
which you say :— 

“This is part of that discourse of our Saviour’s, called his 
sermon uponthe mount. The sermon upon the mount contains 
rules of such peculiar wisdom, so truly calculated to advance 
the happiness of man, that the late Mr. Soame Jenyns(who was 
no enthusiast) considers them as furnishing most satisfactory 
evidence that the Christian religion came from God. His chief 
grounds are these, that it contains a system entirely new both 
with regard to the object and the doctrines, infinitely supe- 
rior to any thing which had ever before entered into the mind 
of man; that it carries every moral precept founded on rea- 
son to a higher degree of purity and perfection than any 
system of the wisest philosophers of preceding ages; that zt 
totally omits every moral precept founded on false princi- 
ples; that it adds many new precepts, peculiarly-corres- 
ponding with its object; and that it is sucha system as 
could not possibly have been the work of any man, and 
therefore must have derived its origin from God.” 

These are your, and Mr. Soame Jenyus’, assertions; now 
for mine: not my assertions only in this instance, but my 
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analysis of, and arguments upon, this most contemptible of 
sermons! 

If I have read this sermon through once, I have read it 
through twenty times in this Gaol, and the more I read, the 
more [ discover its precepts to be defective and impractica- 
ble; and if practicable, pernicious. [ have already twice 
analyzed it—once in a letter to Dr. England, in No. |, Vol. 
IX. of this work, and again in No. 7, Vol. J. of the “ Mo- 
ralist. Butif I do not yet rightly understand it, 1 will read 
it and analyze it again. The moral precepts, if the major 
part of them deserve the name, are these and these only. 

** Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness.— Blessed are the meek—the merciful—tbe pure in 
heart—the peace makers.—Swear not at all—With what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again.—First 
cast out the beam out of thine eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’seye. All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

There, that is all of the moral precept, in this boasted ser- 
Mon upon the mount! | defy you to shew a moral precept 
in it that f have not here extracted : and these scarcely de- 
serve the name of moral precepts, as they do not stimulate 
to good actions. I bave lately criticised to death a much 
better sermon than this preached by a Mr. Allin, a Metho- 
dist; but now, you shall see how I will morally shatter this 
sermon which you attribute to a God! If I were certain, 
that I can beat the Gods, as well as the priests, [ would not 
war with them. 

The beginnivg of this sermon in Matthew’s Gospel leads 
us to suppose, that it was a set discourse delivered to his 
disciples by Jesus ; for the inference is, /hat he went up 
into a mountain to avoid the multitudes of people that he 
saw about him, and when his disciples came unto him, he 
opened his mouth and taught them. ‘The conclusion tells 
us, that he preached to the multitudes of people and they 
were astonished at his doctrine. St. Luke’s Gospel, chap. vi. 
tells us, that he came down from the mountain and preached 
this sermon to the people ia the plain ; and the reporter for St. 
Luke not being su expert as the reporter for St. Matthew, bas 
not taken down the whole, nor has he made it altogether re- 
semble that of St. Matthew’s reporter. About the contradic- 
tions as to the mount or the plain being the rostrum, the dis- 
ciples alone or the people with them, as the auditors we will 
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not cavil; they are but two of the ordinary contradictions, 
with which all sacred and inspired writings abound ; so we 
will proceed to the sermon. 

‘There seems to have been no text taken from the Jewish 
Scriptures; so the mode of preaching from texts must be 
an invention of the Christian Priests. No prayer—no 
cushion thumping—no theatrical action and attitude—we 
are only told, that Jesus “ opened his mouth,” as if he could 
speak when it was shut as well as open. “ He opened his 
mouth and taught them, saying, blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

What can this mean? What means poor in spirit? Does 
it mean humility ? Does it mean ignorance? Or what does 
it mean? And if a correct explanation can be given, pray 
Judge Bailey, where or what is the kingdom of heaven 
which they are to have? Is there to bea Court of King’s 
Beneh in that kingdom? Are you to be judge? Tell us 
something—pray tell us something about this kingdom of 
heaven. Are all the earthly kings to reign again there—or 
how are these matters of distinction to be settled ? * True it 
is and of verity” as Sir William Rae, his majesty’s Scotch 
Advocate for his Majesty’s Scotch interest, indites that the 
poor in spirit, or the ignorant, can alone enjoy this kingdom, 
The rich in spirit see that it is a delusion, through which 
the ** poor in spirit” are robbed and kept poor. There may 
be someihing mew in that first sentence, because truth Is 
never new, it is nonsense only that has novelties; but surely, 
between you and me, Bailey, there is nothing in it of 
“ peculiar wisdom”—nothing ‘to advance the happiness 
of man.” 

Second head.—* Blessed are they that mourn for they 
shall be comforted.” 

This is a rare bitof nonsense. If they mourn for no cause, 
they are silly : if they have a cause for mourning, there can be 
no cause of comfort as aconsequence. So tbere is not much 
of peculiar wisdom here! There can be nothing in mourn- 
ing calculated to advance the happiness of mankind. 

Third head: ‘* Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth,” 

Your God, or your divine sermon preacher, should have 
told us when this was to be; for it has not been yet: every 
where, throughout all time past, we find, that the meek andthe 
ignorant have been the slavesof those who do inherit the 
earth. You will not say, that there is any meekness in our 
Christian aristocrats, who inherit the English earth? But, 
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if you read history correctly, and look well about you, it 
may be seen, that every where, the earth has been inherited 
only by conquest. Can you associate meekness and conquest ? 
If not, divine wisdom is the reverse of human wisdom—and 
your preacher, not a preacher of truth. 

Fourth Head. ‘‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 

I condescend to quote this as a moral precept; because, 
there is nothing false in it; but it is not in reality a moral. 
A man can neither hunger nor thirst after righteousness, 
it is a species of action, of which he has a constant oppor- 
tunity to practice to the full, and never to be without it. To 
be filled with it, he must do it and not desire it. The word 
desire expresses a want or absence of righteous actions. I 
told Mr. George Harris, the Unitarian Preacher, that I 
could and would write a better moral code than the New 
Testament contains; and I am quite sure that I have done 
it, that I am now doing it, and that so long as I continue to 
write, I shall continue to do it. Fhe Dundee Unitarian 
Preacher may here also see what the morals of his gospels, 
and the opinion of Buonaparte upon them are worth. 

Fifth Head. ‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 

There is no proof of the inference here laid down, in hu- 
man actions; or that a man will obtain mercy for being 
merciful. I have not found it so, in my dealings with 
Christians. 

I never was unmerciful—I never was cruel—I never was 
dead to human feelings, either as a boy or as a man; buton 
the other hand, rather tender in disposition—always prefer- 
ring human pleasure to human pain ; but what has been my 
reward from you and other Christians ? Have I found mer- 
cy? Has my family found mercy? Has my little property 
been respected ? and what is my crime? Why have | been 
so long a prisoner? Why so brutally treated in this prison ? 
Has my crime been any thing more than the impeach- 
ment of really bad men—of immorality and crimes? To 
be merciful is to be moral, in one sense; but it is not to 
be a Christian:—nor does it follow, that the merciful ever 
did or ever will obtain mercy. 

Justice is a better word than mercy. Mercy may be 
made immoral. But this I can say, that I have found no- 
thing from you and other Christians but revenge: and if I 
look through the history of Christianity, I see nothing but 
revenge perpetrated upon subdued or imprisoned opponents. 
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The history of Christianity is a history of crime. So far, 
we find nothing of “ peculiar wisdom,” unless the peculiarity 
be made to express the word divine. Wisdom is a word 
that needs no adjective, to heighten its correct expression. 
There is no morality in hyperbole: no divinity in wisdom. 

Sixth head.—*“ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God.” 

This is not a moral, unless the purity be defined to be 
something relating to morality :—and the promise is false; 
for there is no God to be seen. It is also an exceeding 
great mistake, to suppose, that the heart is the seat of the 
passions. All its pulsations and agitations are mere motions 
of the blood, and not from any nervous principle in the 
heart as a member of the body. ‘The heart has some pecu- 
liarities of character ; but itis not that of being the seat of any 
one passion. As the science of mind becomes more deve- 
loped, we shall want a new series of Valentine Letters. 

Seventh head—* Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

There is nothing objectionable in this head, beyond the 
use Of that meaningless word God. To make peace isa 
good quality ; but it would have been an impeachment of 
the character of an intelligent God, were there such, that 
almost every animal is more or less pugnacious, and disposed 
to war and prey upon his weaker ueighbours. In some in- 
stances, the very means of sustenance depend upon this 
bloody disposition; and if humanity, or mercy, or pleasure 
to animals, be moral, the creating power that educes animals 
is decidedly immoral, if the term may be figuratively ap- 
plied to a non-intellectual power. YouR GoD IS NO PEACE- 
MAKER. All is war among animals—-and be or it must 
have made it. The peaceable dispositions are all the result 
of moral education. Man, in an uneducated state, is a fe- 
rocious beast of prey; and, is correctly termed, by a cor- 
respondent of mine, (G. N.) THE HYENA OF BIPEDS! 

Kighth head. ‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and sball say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is 
your reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you.” 

This is a divine maxim! Say, Bailey, why your omnipo- 
tent and all-directing God allows the righteous to be perse- 
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cuted. None are persecuted but the righteous—and this is 
one proof against the existence of an intelligent deity. If, 
on the other hand, we take this as a precept from a super- 
human power, the countenance is a sanction for the perse- 
cution. The “kingdom of heaven” has been stormed and 
destroyed: so the persecuted righteous of this and the 
future time have no reward to look forward to, beyond their 
self-approving consciences. There never has been a suc- 
cession of good government in any kingdom on the face of 
the earth; and it is altogether questionable, if there were a 
heaven, that so bad a foundation would produce a better 
series of government. What prospect of reward can we 
then have, in having been persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake? [I feel an interest in this matter, and that I have a 
heavy claim upon future reward, in having been se persecuted 
by you and other Christians for righteousness’ sake, : there- 
fore, I would not lightly treat this divine and lying dictum, 
if I could rest a gleam of hope thereupon. So you see, we 
have found no peculiar wisdom yet, no evidence of correct 
principles yet. 

How, again, a person can rejoice under persecution, | am 
at a loss to understand. Is pain a matter to excite joy? I 
have a sort of distant prospect, that my imprisonment will 
eventually produce great good, great happiness to self and 
others; but 1 cannot say, that | ever felt g/ad, that I was in 
a prison ; though I have resolved to go through with my 
imprisonment with a uniform fortitude. 

This therefore exhibits another defect in your divine ser- 
mon preacher—we cannot be exceeding glad and rejoice, 
whilst we are persecuted and suffering pains. 

The prophets might have deserved persecution, because 
they were impostors, and injured their fellows by the powers 
of superstition: and the early Christians, to whom this en- 
couragement was written after they had begun to receive 
persecution, in some ineasure, deserved that persecution, be- 
cause theirs were not righteous acts: they most mischievous- 
ly planted a more odious superstition than had previously 
existed. 

Ninth head. ‘“ Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the 
salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men.” 

This may be termed a figurative botch. Salt never loses its 
savour. ‘This God of the Christians seems to have known no- 
thing about the qualities of the contents of the world that he is 
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said to have created! Nota spark of either physical or moral 
science did this “great teacher” communicate to mankind. 
Nothing new has Christianity taught. All that it has done 
has been to corrupt the mysteries of Paganism, and to check 
the rise of philosophy among mankind. Its physical defects 
are the best of all proofs, that it was not derived from a su- 
perhuman God: and I can never compare it with the pro- 
gress of science, in the present day, without feeling asto- 
nishment and indignation at the servility of scientific men, 
who can continue to bend the knee to this Baal, or to be 
afraid to speak their knowledge of it. Ignorant men find 
their excuse for such conduct in their ignorance; but 
for men of knowledge to make that knowledge sub- 
servient to all the purposes of ignorance and to all the 
vices of this great cheat upon mankind called religion, 
is a painful proof of the baseness of the human character 
even among educated men. ‘There is nothing so base in 
any other part of the apimal world; and the proper dis- 
tinction of man in the aggregate is, that though improveable, 
his whole history to this time shows, that he is the basest, 
the most corrupt of animals. He wants a saviour bad 
enough from this state of things; but tbe preaching of Jesus 
Christ as such a saviour has but added to his depravity. 
Heis but little short ofa villain, who does not speak his know- 
ledge to the correction of the errors of those who surround 
him. His criminality consists in the encouragemeat of ig- 
norance. He is unwise also; for he neglects to accumulate 
happiness to his own store. To speak this knowledge to all 
persons, at all times, and upon all occasions that offer, is the 
sort of righteousuess that should not dread persecution. 

‘Tenth head. “ Ye are the light of the world. A. city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 

When that verse was written, gas-lights had not been dis- 
covered. These gas-lights and the Printing Press will put 
out the last remains of this boasted Christian light. They 
who started Christianism as a new religion knew nothing of 
the gasiferous properties of matter, a knowledge of which 
destroys all notions of God and Devil, Heaven and Hell, 
and immortality of human identity. And further, my 
Judge Bailey, you shall see, by and by, when I come to an 
epitome of the-pistles of the New ‘Testament, what sort of 
lights were these early Christians. 

Eleventh head : * Neither do men light a candle and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light to 
all that are in the house *.”’ 


* Yes, but the house must have but one chamher. 
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. This figure is well worthy of the observation and practice 
of the philosophers of the present day towards Cbristians ; 
though it is not a very bright saying fora God. Nothing, 
su far, Judge Bailey, “infinitely superior to any thing which 
had ever before entered into the mind of man.” I assure 
you, that I am egotistical enough to say, that 1 feel quite 
above, vastly superior to this divine revelation. 

Twelfth head. “ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your father 
which is in heaven.” 

Excepting the fable about the father in heaven, that is not 
amiss. 

Thirteeuth head. “ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law, ur the Prophets: I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” 

That was a sop for the Jews; but none of them would 
swallow it. You Christians now preach that the Mosaical 
Law was superseded by Jesus, and this you do just to save 
your foreskins from circumcision! St. Paul may say what 
he pleases about circumcising the heart only; it is quite 
clear, from the above sentence, that they of Johanna South- 
cote’s sect, who submit to the right sort of circumcision, are 
the only perfect Christians. It is written, that this your 
son of God was circumcised; though the circumcision of 
his Father is not written: but as the son was as old as the 
father, and knew all things from the beginning, where there 
could be no beginning, and as you further tell us, that the 
Father and the Son are but one, the logic of Aristotle evi- 
dently leads us to the inference, that the Father was also 
circumcised! Aye! and the Holy Ghost too! A circumcised 
Trinity ! A circumcised God! Alas! for my species ! 

Since the Roman Catholics are such sticklers for the 
religion of their fathers, the Legislature should try their 
fidelity by offering emancipation to those who will submit 
to circumcision. ‘There Eldon and Peel, is a good thought 
for you. Surely, they cannot complain of this test, since 
their God was circumcised! The followers of Jobannah 
Southcote are evidently taking the right ground to ob- 
tain unanimity and a sincere return and attachment to 
primitive Christianity, one rite of which was evidently that 
of circumcision. I shall not be surprised to have an early 
account ip the newspapers, that you Judge Bailey, Lord 
Eldon, Mr. Peel, the King as the head of the Church, with 
all the Bishops and Priests of the establishment, bave fol- 
lowed Johanna’s followers and submitted to the holy rite of 
circumcision. ‘This will at once put a stop to all clamour 
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about Catholic emancipation; because, you will beat the 
Roman Catholics as to primitiveness. You will then be 
Greek and Jew Catholics, and they will be the modern dis- 
senters. You may tell them that the St. Peter, whom they 
claim as their peculiar Apostle, was the Apostle of circum- 
cision. And another grand thing will be, that, to revenge 
myself upon you for the persecutions you have heaped upon 
me, I will consent to turn Christian, if you will make me 
High Priest (self circumcision excepted!) and allow me to 
become the general circumcisor of you and your brother 
Christians. Oh! what a delightful post! Give it a thought, 
Bailey! Make it a Cabinet question, Eldon and Peel! Pray 
for divine direction upon the subject, all ye Bishops and 
Priests! And O King! if you will give it your royal assent, 
as the head of the Church—may you live forever! It will 
very soon put a stop to Roman Catholic clamour, and send 
Mr. Cobbett in search of a new sect of Reformers, where- 
upon to establish his one necessary religion. ‘There is a 
book full of precedents to salve your conscience, Judge Bai- 
ley—the scene at the Hill of Foreskins; the ruling of Je- 
hovah, in the case of SHARP KNIVES against GILGAL, Jo- 
sha’s Reports, Chapter the fifth, is au incontestible case 
for your guidance. Pray issue a mandamus, or a writ of 
Preputia circumcidas, and let Mr. Haydon be present to 
make it the subject of a great historical picture! It will beat 
hollow a coronation, ora Lord Mayor’s show! Castlereagh 
would have enjoyed it, had he not been so rash, as to pre- 
maturely circumcise his carotid artery. He should have 
waited, like a good Christian, for a more holy and more be- 
coming circumcision. Tsough that last was the only sacred, 
Christian, and becoming deed that he performed. He be- 
trayed his country, and Judas-like, as an act of repentance, 
destroyed himself! Posterity will look upon him as the last, 
as the fabled Judas was the first, Christian that died. Let 
us (not) pray ; but return to criticism: let us go in search 
of that “infinitely superior” morality which we have not 
yet found. 

Forteenth head. ‘ For verily I say unto you, Till hea- 
ven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 

What means the passing of heaven and earth? If heaven 
passes away, what is to become of the saints? Are they to 
go to hell? This is the Christian inference, for Christianit 
knows but three locations—heaven, earth, and heil! If the 
two former are to pass away, the latter only can remain! 
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Do you see it Bailey ? Your Gospel writer, your divine ser- 
mon preacher, your divine revelation maker, was a blind 
and stupid fellow, if he was of the masculine gender. Here 
is a specimen of infinitely superior wisdom ! 

But this head is a further confirmation of the last, and 
again proves, that the whole law of the Jews must be ful- 
filled by the Christians,a part of which, bear it Bailey! was 
CIRCUMCISION ! 

Fifteenth head. ‘* Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these last commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least iu the kingdom of heaven: but who- 
soever shall do and teach them, the same shall be ealled 
great in the kingdom of heaven.” 

So this account says, a mau may break a commandment 
and still go to heaven, only he is to loose something in rank! 
The only variance as to the reward between obedience and 
disobedience being, that one is to be called great and the 
other called ditile! An excellent teaching of morality! 

Before this teacher had said any thing about command- 
ments, he should have laid {hem down. He alludes to com- 
mandments which he has not spoken; for excepting my 
twelfth bead, not a commandment has yet appeared. He 
has offered blessedness to certain dispositions; bat not a 
commandment to do or not to do any one act. 

Sixteenth head. ‘“ For I say unto you, that except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righicousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

This text is evidently a contradiction of the last; for how- 
soever righteous a Scribe or Pharisee might be, if most ex- 
cellent, he must be excelled to obtain admission into the 
kingdom of heaven! The inference of which is, that, if a 
Scribe or Pharisee were righteous at every point, and not to 
be excelled, neither he nor any other person could enter the 
kingdom of heaven. This is the true inference of the text, and 
is a striking proof of the impropriety of condemning men by 
classes. And a striking proof also, that the writer of this 
Gospel was both very ignorant and basely prejudiced. 

Seventeenth head. ‘* Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill shail be in danger of the judgment. But Isay unto you, 
That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council: 
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but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” 

I am sure, that if 1 had heard this man preach this non- 
seusical sermon, I should have put myself in danger of hell- 
fire (1 do not fear it, Bailey !) by exclaiming—Thou fool! 

Now, we are told that we must not be angry with a bro- 
ther without a cause, which is the same as saying, we may 
be angry with a cause. And where is the wisdom? Who 
is angry without a cause? Seneca could not have written 
such trash as this about anger. See the contrast in No. 14, 
15 and 16 of ** The Moralist.” Seneca has written on anger 
and on every branch of morality like a profoundly wise 
man; the same may be said for Confucius, Epicurus, and 
many others; but your Christian God, asa moralist, in con- 
trast with these men, is, what? I can find nothing to apply 
in the way of contrast, but to say in vulgar language, that 
he was a Christian Ass. As ignorant as au Ass about what 
was morality and a proper line of duty for mankind. It is 
clearenough why Christianity has been the religion of human 
pain, founded on ignorance. Admitting nothing super- 
human in ijstelligence, my application is of course, to the 
writer of the gospel. 

And to call a brother a fool is to be in danger of hell fire; 
that is, the highest degree of torture that Christian ferocious- 
uess could fancy! Ifa brother really makes himself a fool, 
it is quite brotherly to tell him so. And if a little quarrel 
takes place among brothers, to me it appears, that the most 
inoffensively angry epithet is to callone another a food. If 
such were a valid law among Christians, I believe, all who 
had brothers would have little chance of escape from this 
truly Christian punishment—hell fire! Every time we im- 
peach the wisdom of another, we in effect call him a fool. 
You as good as called mea fool, for putting myself into 
your Christian clutches: aud | call you a fool indeed for 
publishing such a book as these notes on the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and a greater fool for driving me hosfilely to 
criticise them. 

Kighteenth head. ‘* Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer the gift.” 

There is nothing amiss in this, beyond the folly of taking 
a gift to the altar for either priest or God. The recommenda- 
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tion to reconciliation supposes, that the brother is willing: 
otherwise the precept would be defective. 

But | will confess here, that reconciliation forms no part of 
my moral code. My rule is never to make a breach in ac- 
quaintance upon trivial grounds, never to quarrel whilst a 
sense of rectitude can ward it off, never whilst you can es- 
cape degradation of character; but when you are associated 
with a being that forces upon you the above causes for quar- 
rel, make a breach once and for ever, carrying no ill will or 
disposition to injure into the resolution to keep separate. A 
perpetual round of quarrel and reconciliation cannot fail to 
degrade the characters of both parties. 

There, Judge Bailey, what do you think of that? I will 
say for myself, that ¢hat moral, as calculated to produce 
effect, to improve the human character, is worth not only 
the whole sermon on the mount, but the whole of the morals 
of the Bible put together, as you may find them for sixpence 
in three Nos. of the Moralist. 

Nineteenth head. ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily | 
say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 

There is nothing moral in this. First, if it was a matter 
of debt, the creditor could not be considered an adversary — 
and if it was a matter of quarrel, which could alone consti- 
tute the parties adversaries, there could be no ground for 
handing the one or the other to the judge, so long as the laws 
were not violated; nor could there be a payment due from 
one to the other, if neither debt nor injury existed. So, Bai- 
ley, we have so far found nothing worthy of being called 
peculiar wisdom, or infinitely superior moral precept. [ 
know not whata God is; but I know that this sermon would 
disgrace a man as an author. Such a thing would not pay 
for printing in the present day; and, though pretty well 
tinged with “ hell fire,’ would disgrace a Methodist Preach- 
er, and not draw forth a groan from a congregation of Me- 
thodists, A superior being, or a being endowed with pecu- 
liar wisdom would pot have put his sanction upon perpe- 
tual imprisonment; but would have shewn the inutility of 
imprisonment in trifling cases such as that mentioned. 

Twentieth head. ‘“ Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: But I say 
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unto you, That whoscever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 

If this were the case, and such adultery of the heart a 
crime, a handsome woman may be considered a very devil 
as to the creation of such crime: for who can look on a 
beautiful woman and not desire her company? Why do 
the female sex take so much pains to exhibit charms, but to 
create those desires which are here denounced as a crime? 
What is love, but that species of lust which is here de- 
nounced? Love has no other foundation, is no other pas- 
sion. Some of the early Christians asserted, that Jesus was 
either an hermaphrodite or devoid of all sexual character. 
When they said so, they had forgotten his circumcision! If 
there were such a character, it might be expected, that such 
a one, and such a skeleton of a man evidently impotent, as 
is Dr. Stoddart, should decry such an opponent as Lord By- 
ron because he had a manly passion for the female sex. It 
may be expected that such men, or things as these, and such 
beasts as the Bishop Jocelyn, Dr. Jephson, Lord Courtenay, 
and the Lord this and that person, should denounce the na- 
tural sexual copulation; buta true moralist sees no crime 
in what is natural, and will never denounce an intercourse 
between the sexes, where no violence nor any kind of inju- 
ry is inflicted. Where violence or undue controul and inju- 
ry are studiously avoided, and the healths of individuals 
consulted, there cannot be too much of that lust or love 
which is here denounced as a Christian crime; nor even too 
much of the gratification of that lust. It is the very source 
of human happiness, and essential alike to health, beauty, and 
sweetness of temper. 

Pledges of mutual fidelity, where both tempers and con- 
stitutions agree, are well to be observed, so long as either 
party desires and deserves; but beyond these pledges which 
we call marriage, there can be no just restraint, except what 
prudence and mutual independency of character prescribe. 
Why are old maids generally ugly and of wretched tem- 
pers? Solely from the want of a natural and wholesome in- 
tercourse with the other sex. 

The Christian code.of morals proscribes the mention or 
thought of that intercourse between the sexes which is not 
only the stamina of human procreation, but of human hap- 
piness, of all well regulated association: and this, of itself, 
isa proof, that Christianity has nothing belonging to it of 
peculiar wisdom; but that its origin was the work of some 
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wretchedly ignorant and inhuman or unmanly charaeters. 
It began and has been continued an unnatural institution. 

Strict morality requires, as an antecedent, a perfect free- 
dom of character to both male and female; and, that estab- 
lished, as great a freedom of intercourse as they can agree 
upon. This once established, a superior education would 
immediately follow, produce the best possible self or indivi- 
dual regulation of the matter, and add alike to the improve- 
ment of both the physical and the moral character of the 
species. 

Twenty-first head. ‘ And if thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. Andif thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it is profi- 
table for thee that one of thy members should perish, and 
not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 

Here is an exhibition of the most gross ignorance; an in- 
ference, that each member of the body has a distinct will, 
and is, where it is more particularly used, the offending 
member. It was upon the force of this stupid precept, that 
the celebrated Origen unmanned himself; and lately, we 
have read in the newspapers, that a Welchman was fool and 
fanatic enough to chop off his left hand as a surer means of 
entering the kingdom of heaven! 

It was among slaves and eunuchs, that Christianity made 
its first progress, which accounts for such abominable pre- 
cepts as that which is the subject of this note. And, by Ve- 
nus! Bailey! if you submit to circumcision only, and the 
Roman Catholics to both circumcision and emasculation, 
my judgment, after what [ have read and recollected of the 
Christian History, will be as dubious as that of Lord Eldon’s, 
as to which of you will be entitled to the priority of primi- 
tiveness! Lucky thought in time! You of the present es- 
tablished church had better submit to both circumcision and 
emasculation, and leave the Roman Catholics no loop hole 
to triumph over you. But mind, again, if I am to be High 
Priest and the sacred surgical operator, | make the further 
exception as to myself! [ had rather be any sort of animal, 
that both Jew and eunuch! 

(Reader! pardon me—I have no object in this language, 
beyond that of exhibiting the ridiculous character of the 
Christian religion in every possible way: to the doing of 
which, I feel my five years imprisoument to be no slight sti- 
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mulus; and, I hope, | may even modestly add, that this let- 
ter will convince Judge Bailey, that, in regard to the abili- 
ty todo it, | have not made a bad use of those years of im- 
prisonment, under his sentence. He and his fellow Chris- 
tiaus in power have made me the schooled and irreconcilea- 
ble enemy of Christianity; so e’en let them take and feel the 
cousequence. 

Nor need I feel a fear of the imputation of being a de- 
bauched character. It is my peculiar situation which makes 
me free to write what I think upon thissubject. My Chris- 
tian keepers, though some of them are of the Jackass stamp, 
bave resolved to forbid to me the enjoyment of the unchris- 
tian passion! “I shall not allow a woman to come into your 
room,” said my very modest and very moral Gaoler to me 
about four years ago, without any allusion to such a cireum- 
stance on my part: and now that the written order of Dec. 
1822, neglected to make an exception to the admission of 
women, if | have a woman to clean my room, a turnkey 
stands by her all the time tbat she is doing it! The matron 
of the Gaol, whose modesty and whose virtue are alike un- 
impeachable, and who was allowed to come into my room 
when Mrs. Carlile and my sister were here, dares not now 
come on any pretence! So that if I were of the Stoddart 
stamp, I should bave one more inducemeut than the Doetor, 
to decry the passion that I could not enjoy. 1 declare, that, 
on this head, I am almost as charitable as St. Francis, who 
when he saw or was told of a match between a couple that 
the Priest had not licensed, instead of putting the ecclesias- 
tical law in force, thanked God, that there was still so much 
charity left among mankind. 1 allow the amorous propen- 
sity of my opponent the Vicar of Cerne to be the best quali- 
ty that he has about him: and the same to Old Pitt! To 
shew how totally devoid | am of any narrow minded preju- 
dice towards these real enemies of mine, I will inform the 
reader, that there were lately two old maids in this county 
of the name of Seymour, cousins to the old Mr. Pitt. ‘The 
old gentleman was wont to joke one of them with an assu- 
rance, that he would by and bye find her a husband; and 
sure enough he did; for when he looked as if one foot was 
in the grave, and rather of the Stoddart stamp, (from age, 
mind reader) he married her himself and mirabile dictu! 
since | have been in this Gaol, there have been three chil- 
dren out of the match, and the first two twins! The Viear 
of Cerne, acting upon that last resource of St. Paul, that it 
is better to marry than to burn, is about to unchristianize the 
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other Sister! But this cunning rogue, as well as a wife, has 
an eye to family connections and more profitable benefices. 
However, the charity of rescuing two old maids from destt- 
tution will cover a multitude of sins in my eye. So Vicar 
and Magistrate, 1 wish you both wedded joys.) 

Twenty-second head. ‘“ It hath been said, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of di- 
vorcement: But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery: and whosever shall marry her that 
is divorced committeth adultery.” 

This sermon writer, for I do not suppose that it was ever 
an extempore speech, sets out with an assurance, that he 
will not destroy the law, which is understood to be the Jew- 
ish law; but he proceeds with such a series of commentary 
or improvement on that law, as wholly changes some of its 
enactments. The Jewish law very wisely sanctioned di- 
vorces, and made a written document to that effect by the 
husband to be a justification to the wife to marry again; 
but this Christian teacher would make marriages indissolu- 
ble on any other ground than adultery! ‘That is, he would 
keep unhappily matched people miserable for life rather than 
allow divorcement and new combinations. 

Much is said about the necessity of the indissolubility of 
marriage, other than for adultery; but where there are no 
children from the marriage, I can see no just reasons why a 
couple should not be so free to separate as to marry; and 
where there are children, and a competent means of making 
provision for them, why separation should not then be at- 
tainable. Grounds should be shewn for it. Mutual con- 
sent to be of itself sufficient without further reasons; and 
wherever the separation is claimed on one side, by showing 
proofs of misconduct on the other. 

‘*¢ Those whom God hath joined let no man put asunder,” 
says superstition’s code: to which it may be answered, that 
the word God being an idle word, and the representative of 
no thing, there is no godly joining in the matter. Neither 
God, the Priest, nor human law, can assimilate the disposi- 
tions of those who marry; nor is there a means of trying the 
dispositions of individuals before marriage, as courtship and 
marriage are two distinct states of being, and do not operate 
upon the same passions; therefore. if not well married, or if 
marriage becomes injurious and unhappiness to both, or to 
_ either, common sense justifies free separation. 

It is supposed, by shallow thinkers and observers, that a 
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freedom of divorce would lead to a common confusion; but 
| am of opinion, that there would not be so many real sepa- 
rations as exist under the present system; for, where there 
be continual disagreement, there is, in effect, a separation 
more painful than a distance of persons can occasion: and. 
from the knowledge that a separation of persons cannot easi- 
ly be accomplished, a tone of mutual defiance is engendered, 
and life embittered; upon which a more easy means of sepa- 
ration would operate as a check. 

The right rule to accomplish and consolidate wedded 
happiness is, that each should study and work to that of the 
other. An easy means of separation would become a stimu- 
lus to this disposition, and a knowledge that a contrary con- 
duct in either would lead to or justify separation, would 
operate as a check upon such conduct. If love now exists 
prior to marriage, the existing system is sufficient to destroy 
instead of preserving it; for, instead of uniting, the compul- 
sory law, or, in other words, the physical law expels the ma- 
ral law of union. 

Though we boast that our species is alone among animals 
the social one, we may take many lessons of wisdom from 
the modes of association in other animals. The feathered 
tribe, in its natural state, and in a majority of cases, affords a 
model to mankind, for fidelity during marriage and separa- 
tion in due time. Its system of union is perfect: the gal- 
lantry of the male towards the female admirable: and its 
separation when its young are provided for most wise. 
Though we certainly obtain an increased and progressing 
amount of knowledge by our mode of association, the in- 
stances are yet but few in which we have made an applica- 
tion of that knowledge to the increase of our social and do- 
mestic happiness. The mass of people, even in England, at 
this day, live in a state of the most filthy and most degrad- 
ed barbarism and savageness. Knowledge is not worth the 
trouble of gathering, unless we apply it in practice. 

Nine-tenths of Christian marriages under the existing law, 
instead of being states of union, are states of hostility. This 
state of hostility has become a proverb, and passes under the 
term of being only the ordinary quarrels between man and 
wife! Now astate, that-sbould leave man and wife as free to 
separateasthey were to marry, would abolish this quarrelsome 
disposition ;. because, they would feel that they had no right 
to quarrel, or no security of union if they did quarrel. And 


a knowledge, that separation would become a criterion of 
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bad disposition in one or both, and form an obstacle to other 
matches that may be subsequently sought, would still add to 
the controul of temper, and become a further stimulus to 
mutual happiness when married. 

“ Oh but,” says some advocate for things as they are, be- 
cause they are so, ‘‘ who sets the same value upon a woman 
that has been a wife, as upon one that has not? who likes 
what another man parts with?” Upon the head of sexual in- 
tercourse, I shall answer, that where conception does not 
follow, and any one may now prevent it that wishes, the 
woman is no more injured than the man, no more corrupted 
than whilst she remained a maid—no more ruined than 
when an infant: she is, in fact, in every sense, fhe same un- 
changed woman. The contrary idea has generated a mass 
of misery. Many a virtuous girl has construed seduction 
to be ruin, and from the terror which the idea has generated 
she flies to prostitution as a matter of course; when, she 
might remain as virtuous and as worthy as before, under a 
better state of knowledge and education. If she has yield- 
ded to the indulgence of a powerful passion, or bas consent- 
ed through promises of marriage that have not been per- 
formed, she has committed no vice, she has done berself no 
injury, she has injured no other person, if there be no con- 
ception from the intercourse. 

A state of prostitution, a woman that will lend her body to 
any man that will give her a small sum of money, is a most 
dreadful and abhorrent state, and such as an enlightened le- 
gislature would seek to prevent by every possible means. 
Yet this disgrace to mankind is a matter as common and as 
little heeded in this Christian country as indissoluble mar- 
riage; and seems to follow asa consequence. If early mar- 
riages were encouraged, as should be the case, or as soon as 
ever the sexes begin to feel a strong passion for intercourse, 
and if separations were as free as marriages, there would be 
no such beings in existence as horrid and much-to-be-pitied 
street-walking prostitutes. There are none such among 
other animals. ‘That dire disease which is now perpetuated 
under the present system, and carried into almost every fa- 
mily in a greater or less degree, would be extirpated, wouid 
die for the want of food. Sexual intercourse, I repeat it, 
should be encouraged; but it should be so encouraged and 
regulated by custom as to leave the smallest possible num- 
ber of ills. Some will arise, as they do out of every other 
general regulation; but the fewest in number is what should 
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be sought. ‘Therefore, marriages should be early; separa- 
tions should be easily obtained ; and sexual intercourse 
should not in any state be ranked among the vices. If man 
or woman be guilty of adultery, as it is now termed, it 
proves nothing more than that they are badly matched, and 
that it is time for them to be separated. If that separation 
be not desired, the adultery will be most assuredly avoided 
aud wedded happiness perpetuated. Children wili then have 
no cause to be ashamed of their parents, nor find in them a 
bad example. Parents will have o0 cause to be ashamed of 
their children, nor be subject to that dread which now attends 
them in behalf of every female child. 

If it be argued that such a freedom of separation would 
encourage profligate men to be continually changing their 
wives; I ask, who would wish a female friend or relative 
confined to so profligate a character? Nor would the means 
of change be so easy: the character of such a man would 
soon get known; and marriages founded on the possibility 
of separation would be much more discreetly made than at 
present. Nosystem can generate a greater amount of more 
sordid, more unhappy, or more corrupt marriages, than the 
present. Marriage, under the proposed system of free sepa- 
ration, must be a partnership asto property; whatever each 
may bring, the whole to be equally divied when a separation 
takes place. This, of itself, would be a powerful induce- 
ment on both sides to union and happiness. A hundred lit- 
tle regulations may be added as moral ties, which cannot be 
applied to the existing system; and a certain great improve- 
ment be made in the condition of, and amount of happiness 
among mankind. 

So, Bailey, I conclude, that your great moral teacher of Chris- 
tianity has been very mischievous on this head. Your Christian 
Milton was wise enough to plead for free and easy divorcements. 

Twenty-third head. ‘‘ Again, ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But I say unto you, 
Swear not at all; neither by heaven;_for it is God’s throne: nor 
by the earth for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for it is 
the city of the great King, Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
because thou canst not make one hair white or black, But let 
your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” 

I who look upon oath-making as a vice cannot find fault with 
this precept; but if you look upon this as a piece of peculiar wisdom, 
why do you not follow it; why make such a clamour in your 
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Courts about the importance of oath-making? You see clearly, 
that your Christian code denounces the practice of oath-making; 
and you most inconsistently denounce Anti-Christians; because 
they would also remove this odious and immoral practice of swear- 
ing! 

“A word or two about God’s throne and foot-stool! I have 
told you before, that { do not pretend to know where hea- 
ven is situated; but I know, that, if your God were to make 
a throne of the whole body of the moon, he must have very 
long legs to make a footstool of the earth, such as we could 
not fail to see. Besides, a round ball, in such rapid varied 
motion, as is the earth, must be a very uncomfortable foot- 
stool, and calculated to slip from under his feet, unless he 
takes an annual ride round the Sun! See what comes from 
ignorant teachers! Your divine revelation and sermon wri- 
ter did not know, but that the earth was flatand motionless! 
The moment the conttary was clearly ascertained, Chris- 
tianity and every other kind of religion should have been 
- abolished. 

Twenty fourth head. ‘ Ye have heard tbat it hath been 
said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And ifany man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to him 
that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away. Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. Bat [ 
say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which des- 
pitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye? do not even the 
Publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? do not even the Publicans 
so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father which is iu 
heaven is perfect.” 

And a very pretty sort of perfection it is, to court every 
evil which can accumulate pain and degradation of charac- 
ter! Were it not for that spirit of independence, of love of 
pleasure, of resistance to evils and injuries, which fills the 
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bosom of almost every animal, there would scon be an ex- 
tirpation of the milder sort. Such preposterous recommen- 
dations as here made never were, never will be acted upon ; 
and least of all among Christians, than whom, none have 
been more free to give offence without cause, instead of 
bearing it quietly when inflicted without a cause. This God, 
or this Gospel writer, was an arrant fool, whoever he was, 
so he may send me to hell-fire as soon as he pleases. | know 
that fire produces the most speedy and the most clean resur- 
rection of all the powers of matter; so I shall never fear it. 
Though I see by the papers, that a poor Spaniard has been 
burnt alive for acknowledging, or for being accused of ac- 
knowlédging, that he was ignorant of the birth of Jesus 
Christ! a matter of which no being ever had a knowledge. 
A hint for Mr. Cobbett, as to the value of a uniformity “of 
religion, particularly if it isto be Roman Catholicism in 
preference to Unitarianism or Deism. There will never be 
a uniformity of opinion of the matter, until it be extirpated ; 
aud though Mr. Cobbett may imagine, that so long as peo- 
ple die there will bea religion, a little reflection may change 
that notion, if he considers that a child may be as easily 
taught truth as falsehood, and more easily, or that there 7s 
not, as well as, that there ts, an intelligent God. It is edu- 
cation that makes religion, and not any inherent fears of 
death or futurity. In any other sense—every animal would 
he as religious as degraded man. ‘The Catholic of Ireland is 
ouly a mancipated and ill-used Catholic; because he has 
been educated in Ireland. It is strange, that such a man as 
Mr. Cobbett cannot see, that religion is wholly a matter of 
education—that education is no test of truth, and that a child 
is more capable of imbibing Atheism than Theism ; for every 
child is in reality an Atheist, and void of religion, until its 
miserable parents or teachers corrupt its mind with the dead- 
ly notion of an intelligent God and Devil. 

Returning to my text, I shall dismiss so palpable an ignorance of 
human nature, by saying, that without the principle of self and 
social defence, men, like other animals, would prey upon each other 
to canabalism, and that every correct principle of self-defence, of 
peace, of justice, and of humanity, scouts such an abominable pre- 
cept, as that of quietly submitting to whatever insult or injury is 
offered. Itis a premium for crime and tumult. Besides, a man 
cannot love his enemies, if he does not resist them: pray for them, 
he may; because prayer is a sort of bastard feeling, that degrades 
its utterer; and instead of resisting an enemy and defending 
himself, he may be so idle or cowardly to pray to others to resist 
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for him, or to the enemy to desist from mjury. A man may 
avoid retaliation of injury from a high state of mind; but it is ge- 
nerally more wise to make an aggressor feel an evil to arise from 
his evil doing. Soupon the whole, I conclude, the recommenda- 
tions of this text are immoral; because, they are calculated to 
encourage and increase the amount of evil doing and human 
pain. Theoretically, Christianity sees no evil in human pain; 
though the more powerful godless passions of Christians, with 
a few exceptions, have made them follow other animals and seek 
as much pleasure as their knowledge could obtain for them. 
Twenty-fifth head. “ Take heed that ye do not your alms be- 
fore men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye have reward of your 


father which is in heaven. Therefore when thou dost thine alms, 


do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
Synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward. But when thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth : 
That thine alms may be in secret: and thy- father which seeth 
in secret himself shall reward thee openly.” 

The truth about alms-giving is, that there is no merit in it as 
an act. It is as likely to be an act of evil as of good: unless 
pains are taken to ascertain who are proper persons to receive the 
superfluities of those who have to give. Charity has long been a 
fashionable high sounding word; but mis-applied charity ts a vice. 
Priests, who live by a species of charity, may well recommend it 
for their own benefit; but the principle of indiscriminate charity 
is only calculated to generate beggary, idleness, and misery. Let 
hospitals exist for the aged and infirm, who have no other means 
of support than charity: and beyond this, I have often thought, 
that the only true charity on the part of those who have enough 
to give would be, to find young industrious people who are strug- 
gling with poverty and adversity from the want of a little capital 
to second their good dispositions. I sighed through several years 
for a little charity of this kind, but could not find it: and it was 
by mere accident that I got above the want of it. 

I have already said enough about the Father in Heaven to su- 
persede a repetition at every meeting with such words. I have 
proved, and can at any hour prove, that there is no such a father, 
nor any such a heaven in existence as Christians impiously preach 
and foolishly suppose. 

Twenty-sixth head. ‘‘ And when thou prayest, thou shalt not 
be as hypocrites are , for they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men. Verily, I say unto you, They have their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions as the heathen do: for they think, that they 
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shall be heard for their much speaking. Be ye not therefore dike 
unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of, before ye ask him. After this manner therefore pray "8 
Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will he done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever. Amen. For if ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” 

The proofs which I advance of the non-existence of an intelli- 
gent God are so many proofs against the utility of prayer. That 
all prayer is nothing better than praying toa stone. But suppos- 
ing that there were such a God as you preach, would it not be 
more moral to do that which is right, than to be incessantly pray- 
ing forgiveness for incessantly doing that which is wrong? A 
powerful being can never delight in prayer: he must delight in 
seeing a uniform performance of his will without prayer or hypo- 
crisy. Heis a contemptible and immoral tyrant, who can be 
moved by prayer and hypocrisy; particularly, when, as is said 
here, he can see and know all things before hand. The ridicu- 
lous nature of prayer is seen in the fact, that among a multi- 
tude of prayers different men are calling upon this their monstrous 
idol to do contrary things at the same time ! 

The Lord’s prayer, as it is called, is held up as a pure speci- 
men of what prayer should be; but it is quite ridiculous when 
analysed. 

“Our Father which art in heaven.” No such father—no such 
heaven. 

‘“‘ Hallowed be thy name.” The name is all. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come.” If he were almighty, as preached, 
there could be no additional power devolve upon him; conse- 
quently, no further kingdom to come. The forms of government 
to come hereafter will be Republics; Legislatures founded upon 
delegates from a whole people. We have had enough of king- 
doms, to make us wish to have no more of absolute power on 
earth or in heaven. ‘ 

‘¢ Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” No will to be 
done in earth or in heaven. If I err, explain, 

“‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” You may have it by work- 
ing for it; and there is no God to give or to withhold it. 

‘‘ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” To 
work and pay them is the more honourable acquittance. 

‘‘ And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
This implies an imputation, that the Father in question, is occa- 
sionally disposed to lead them into temptation and evil! 
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All prayer is in its character degrading, and contemptible. It 
exhibits servility, cowardice, and hypocrisy on the one side, 
and capricious tyranny on the other. So much for prayer. But 
we have not yet found the peculiar wisdom, the infinitely superior 
morality, and the ground work of human happiness in this sermon, ~ 
Bailey! My criticism may possibly make it more useful than it has 
ever yet been. 

There is a soft and silly being of a debtor in this Gaol, who 
comes under my window every night, and sings out “ Prayer! 
Prayer! Eight o’clock, or half past eight o’clock.” They are 
locked up at nine. Since religion is getting out of fashion every 
where else, Acts of Parliament are making it compulsory in Goals, 
it is well suited to the general inmates! Every morning they are 
brought into chapel for prayers, which are no sooner over than 
they gallop down like so many dogs let loose. I heard one of 
them say, “‘it would be better to give us enough of bread than of 
prayer; and if that was Christianity, he would be damned if he 
did not turn Mahometan when he got out.” 


(To be continued.) 








TO RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Sir, Nottingham. Nov. 8, 1824. 
PLEASE to accept the inclosed £5. the subscription of a few 
friends to tolerance, and free discussion, at the sign of the Duke of 
York, York Street, who admire your courage and perseverance, in 
opposing the enemies of freedom, and exposing ecclesiastical im- 
postors, and who beg leave to congratulate you on the rapid in- 
crease of liberal opinions, which may be chiefly ascribed, to the 
extensive circulation of your enlightening publications. Wishing 
you health, happiness and liberty, 

I remain, on behalf of the Subscribers, 


Yours truly, 
JOHN WALKER. 
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TO MR. JOHN WALKER, NOTTINGHAM. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 16, 1824. 
Tus day’s post has-brought me your gratifying letter, for the 
contents of which | return you and all the subscribers my thanks ; 
and promise them to proceed most stedfastly in that same line of 
conduct through which I have gained their approbation: assured, 
that in the present day, in this country, the approbation of the 
public, for any other line of political conduct, is neither worth the 
giving on one side, nor the receiving, on the other. 

This days’ post has brought me also, nota warrant from Eldon 
and Peel and the Bishops for my liberation, on this the fifth an- 
niversary of my lastappearance in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
of my sentence to imprisonment in this Geol, but unhappily, a re- 
port of a disasterous fire in the immediate neighbourhood of my 
house in London: the particulars of which, as far as I have re- 
ceived them, I shall append to this letter. 

It will be seen, that there was a narrow escape for the whole 
house. 

1 have been lately amusing myself with the reflection, that the 
Priests have too many urgencies to boast of a prosperity in the af- 
fairs of the country, which does not exist, to allow them to attri- 
bute the evils, which do exist, to a judgment from their God, for the 
countenance given to my publications. And, in this case of the 
fire, it is quite clear, their God Providence concerned himself, or 
herself, or itself, about nothing in Fleet Street, but the preserva- 
tion of my house and books; though my loss will be no trifle in 
books injured, and business interrupted. Upon their general cal- 
culations, such a circumstance should have its weight upon my 
persecuting Christian enemies ; though it will only do for a smile 
for you, and yours, undismayed, and not to be dismayed, by any 
casualty, ’ 

RICHARD CARLILE, 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Dear Sir, 84, Fleet Street, London, Nov. 15, 1824. 
Ir is a painful, and in some measure, a pleasing task, to have to 
acquaint you with the dreadful misfortune that hath nearly be- 
fallen us. About three o’clock on Sunday morning, a dreadful 
fire broke out in the shop of Mr. Bond, a linen draper, No. 87, 
and raged with such fury that the general opinion at one time was 
that nothing could save our premises from the all-devouring 
element. At the first commencement of the fire, the wind blew 
the flames directly to us, but in the course of a short time, it veer- 
ed about and blew directly the other way; this, in connection 
with the unparalled activity of the firemen, has left us a tenement 
to shield us from the inclemency of the weather No account 
can be given how the fire originated in the first instance. Mrs. 
Carlile and the children are all safe and well, and sleep for the 
present at Mr. M.’s. I cannot say what our loss may be, though 
I flatter myself it will be only trifling. The stoppage and incon- 
venience to business will be the greatest detriment. The upper 
part of our house is considerably damaged, and it is not surpris- 
ing that it is so, when we reflect, that the only partition between 
each house is wood with a coat of plaister. Some of Paine’s 
works in seperate pamphlets, which I had got put into good order, 
was partly burnt, from the fire coming through the wall against 
which they were put. Our principal loss will be from the water, 
rather than from the fire; but both I trust will be found of tri- 
fling amount when carefully looked into. Atthe time, I write this, 
the fire is not out, though so far suppressed as to be free from 
danger. I stopt in the house last night, and intend to do so for 
the future, at least, until we get things somewhat arranged. We 
have the shop door open, the windows, we dare not venture to 
open at present, we are surrounded by engines and a crowd of 
people. At the most threatening period, Mrs. C. removed her 
beds, linen, &c. into St. Bride’s Church, and amongst the rest, 
were some of Paine’s Age of Reason, on which the Rector laid his 
hands, when, he in the most emphatical manner exclaimed: 
“Well! Tom Paine has got into the church at last!” I know of no 
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other particulars which I can give you. I dare say you know 
what London fires are; be assured however, that no exertion on 
our part, shall be wanting, to assuage and compensate for the 
evils which have occured. We must be the adopted children of 
God, for nothing but Provipnce, ora Mrracve could have saved 
us from the ruin, with which we were menaced. 

We are all dust and confusion—Mrs. C. and the children are 
all quite safe and well. 


Yours sincerely, 
o>. We 





The foll.wing account of the fireis taken from the Morning Chron- 
icle of Monday the 15th Inst. 


EXTENSIVE FIRE IN FLEET STREET. 


Asovurt the hour of three o’clock on Sunday morning a fire was 
discovered in the interior of the shop of Mr. Bond a draper and 
silk mercer, in Fleet Street, near Bride church; the watchmen in- 
stantly sprung his rattle, and raised an alarm of “ fire.” It is im- 
possible to describe the consternation of the inhabitants between 
St. Paul’s and Temple Bar, persons of both sexes were seen rush- 
ing to their doors and windows, in a state of nudity, stricken with 
the utinost terror. The watchman broke open Mr, Bond’s shop 
door with a crow bar, and awakened the inmates, who escaped 
with great difficulty, in their night clothes only. Before any engines 
had arrived the house was enveloped from the shop to the attic 
in flames, which extended to the buildings at the back so rapidly, 
that in a few minutes the adjoining house, in the possession of 
Mr. Male, a chemist, caught fire and before property of any value 
could be removed to a place of safety, the whole tenement was in 
one blaze from tep to bottom, and communicated to the next pre- 
mises occupied by Messrs. Pittman and Ashford, oilmen, in which 
were deposited casks of powder, barrels of oil, &c. The exertions 
of the watchmen and police, assisted by Mr. Pittman, very soon 
removed the powder, or the damage to the premises, by the explo- 
sion of the powder, must have been very extensive. The wind 
blew westerly very strong, and the houses at the back, in Bride 
Court, notwithstanding the activity of the fire-men, whose intre- 
pidity put their lives in imminent danger, soon became a heap of 
ruins. The back houses were occupied chiefly by lodgers, with 
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families, some of whom were seen half naked with their children 
in their arms, running to seek shelter in a neighbour’s house, 
others were as actively engaged in getting their goods into St. 
Bride’s Church Yard. On the arrival of the engines the supply 
of water was at first very scanty, and the wind blew so strong 
that it was with great difficulty they could play upon the flames 
with effect. The firemen, whose engines were to windward, were 
nearly covered with flakes of fire, and some of the tops of their 
hats were burnt nearly out, and their coats much damaged. At 
one period great danger was apprehended lest the opposite houses 
by Shoe Lane should take fire, the roofs of which being at times 
covered with pieces of burning wood, linen, &c. The next house 
that caught fire was occupied by Mr. Marriot, an ironmonger, 
whose premises were very extensive, and whose property was esti- 
mated at not less than £10,000. value. Very little of his valu- 
able machinery could be removed, and before five o’clock the 
whole was a heap of burning ruins. From thence the raging ele- 
ment extended its fury to the house of Mr. Mattrass, a hair-dresser, 
and to the adjoining house occupied by the agents of Richard 
Carlile, which sustained but partial injury. The inhabitants had 
time to remove the greatest part of the political and theological 
works therein. On no occasion since the destruction of the Win- 
ter Theatres do we remember witnessing so extensive a conflagra- 
tion; the steeples of all the churches in the metropolis, particu- 
larly St. Paul’s, Bride Church, &c. were completely illuminated, 
and were seen distinctly from the reflection of the light at some 
miles distance from the metropolis. The property altogether des- 
troyed is estimated at not less than 30 or £40,000. Mr. Bond 
was insured in the West of England office, for £3,600. and Mr. 
Marriot for £3,000. in the Atlas. The whole of the buildings 
destroyed, it is said, are insured in the Hope. The fire was not 
extinguished till yesterday forenoon. Fortunately no lives were 
lost. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Sir, London, November 12, 1824. 
In this day’s Republican, you have done, what I expected from 
your candour you would do; namely, insert my communication 
controverting your own opinions, or, as I think them, prejudices. 
I controverted your opinions without asperity, I called no names, I 
imputed noimproper motives. You comment on my communica- 
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tion in the same spirit, although you still differ fromme. This is 
as it should be, this is one of the good consequences of free dis- 
cussion, how extensive these consequences, and how great the 
good which might result were every man at liberty, to speak and 
write what he thinks on all speculative subjects, it is quite impos- 
sible to anticipate. But, how does it happen, that you and I can 
thus afford to differ, and yet no ill will, no rancour, spring up be- 
tween us? The answer is easy, we seek the truth, we have no 
sinister interest to promote, we have nothing to gain and 
nothing to loose by the discussion, and the examination of 
ourselves, which our course of thinking has made necessary, 
has divested us of the silly pride of endeavouring to have the best 
of an argument for argument’s sake, and of being angry when we 
have it not. This is a pretty good test of a man’s sincerity. A 
man in search of truth can bear a great deal from an opponent. A 
man actuated by sinister interest can bear no opposition which he 
can silence, by any means, fair or foul; foul means are indeed ge- 
nerally used by him, and the extent of those means, are almost al- 
ways proportioned to his power. If he have no other means he 
will abuse you. If he can injure you in your reputation, or your 
business, he will not fail to do so. Has he the law as a weapon 
in his hands he will get you fined, robbed, imprisoned. Could he 
burn you; he would only, not burn you, if you submitted-to be 
silenced in good time, good time in his opinion, not in your own, 
for if you happened to go on, for ever so short a time you might 
have so far committed yourself as to be able to expiate your of- 
fence, no where, but at the stake. This is the mighty difference 
of being left at liberty to discuss all subjects, and being restrain- 
ed from discussing those which most need discussion. 

You say each individual pays six pounds a year in taxes; and 
thus a pauper with a wife and three children is plundered of thirty 
pounds every year of his life. But this is an error. No person 
whose income from labour will do uo more than keep him or her 
alive, and enable him and her to propagate the race, pays any tax 
at all, nor is it possible to make such people pay any tax. In 1818 
the average wages of the cotton weavers was 5s. 6d. a week. A 
very large proportion of them cannot now earn 7s. a week. It was 
and is the same with the Leicestershire stockingers. Mr. Bennet, 
the present member for the county of Wilts, said before a com- 
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mittee of the House of Commons, that “ a gallon loaf a week for 
feed, and threepence for clothes” was enough for a working man’s 
wife and each of his children. It was, he said, what we, the ma- 
gistrates, allow. 

On August 31, 1822, at a petty session held in the county of 
Southampton, present five Parson Justices—one M. P.—and two 
Country Squires, all unpaid Magistrates, a recommendation was 
published to all the farmers in the county, to give their labourers, 
who were single men, ‘ four shillings from Lady Day to Michael- 
mas, and three shillings from Michaelmas to Lady Day for a 
WEEK'S LABOUR and no more.” I must step aside from my sub- 
ject for a moment, to ask, how this recommendation could have 
any effect if the population were not redundant; any more than 
the savage acts of parliament against excessive wages had effect 
after the plague in the time of Edward the Third? We have seen 
that the penalty of death, could not prevent good wages being 
given while there was more work to be done than people to do 
it. 

1 will now come back again. Let us suppose the wages of 
weavers and stockingers when at 5s., or even now at 7s. a week, 
to be just sufficient to enable them to exist and to propagate their 
race That a gallon loaf for rerp and threepence for clothes was 
just enough for the same purposes, and that 4s. in summer and 
3s. in winter for a hale fellow for a whole week’s labour, could 
likewise be made to keep the wretch in existence, and enable him 
to beget his likeness and to rear it. All this supposed, let us see 
if any of these weavers, stockingers, and labourers do or can pay 
taxes. The sum in money may be part of the question. What 
the people got was enough of the worst sort of food to enable them 
to exist and to propagate their race. Less than this it is quite im- 
possible for them to receive for any considerable period, and we 
may therefore safely conclude it to be the smallest quantity they 
could have. Now then, double, or treble, or quadruple the taxes, 
and what is that to them? Nothing. No matter what the amount 
of taxes, they must still have the same quantities, and they will 
have the same quantities, so long as their labour is wanted. Itis 
plain then, that taxes cannot reach them. Now take the other side, 
abolish all the taxes—things would then be cheaper—to be sure 
they would. But how would this affect the persons we are speak- 
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ing of? Probably not at all. If 4s. would then buy as much as 
5s. now, one fifth would be immediately taken from their wages, 
and they would get no more food then, than they do now It is 
very true that by leaving in the hands of the producers, all which 
is taken from them and wasted, there would be a larger saving— 
a quicker accumulation of capital, but as there would not be a 
person less in the country, there would be no surplus to give to 
redundant labourers, the number of labourers would on the con- 
trary be increased, and if the increase continued faster than capi- 
tal accumulated, or even kept pace with it, the condition of the 
labourer would remain just as it 1s. Again and again—the mass of 
the population must either limit the number of children they pro- 
duce, or they must continne in misery and ignorance. But the 
evil does not rest here, those who are now better paid will, if they 
continue to overbreed the demand for employment, inevitably de- 
scend in the scale until all are alike poor, destitute, unhappy, and 
brutal. 

Who! I think I hear some one exclaim, who!! then pays taxes ? 
] answer those who have something to be taxed. Those, every 
one of those who has any thing more than a bare subsistence, he 
pays taxes, heavy taxes, on whatever he consumes beyond a bare 
subsistence. Can he afford an additional pair of shoes, he pays 
heavy taxes, not only on his own shoes, but on the shoes of every 
one, whose situation is such that he pays no taxes, and so in like 
manner, does he pay taxes on every other commodity. 

Thus have been shewn :— 

1. That they who have only a bare subsistence from their la- 
bour pay no taxes. 
' 2. That those who have more than a bare subsistence pay taxes 
in proportion to the quantities they consume. But it must not be 
inferred that all pay equal taxes who consume the same commo- 
dities. As for example, the man who can afford to purchase a 
pot of porter, and is silly enough to make the purchase, pays a 
heavy tax. The rich man who brews his own beer escapes this 
tax, and thus it is plain, that all men who consume the same com- 


modity are not in all cases equally taxed. 
F. 





Note by R. Carlile.—In support of my former conclusion, I 
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would ask F, if there be any real difference in preventing an indi- 
vidual from earning six pounds a year, and in taking that sum from 
him in taxes if earned. Does not the existing superfluity of taxa- 
tion take the worth of that amount from him in the want of better 
food, better clothes, and better dwelling, though the value might 
not be earned in money; or in direct money, if earned, will F. go 
so far as to say, that the existing taxation, is not felt by the mere 
labourer? Or, if felt, will he show that my calculations are too 
high ? 

It is not a question between us whether the labourer be depriv- 
ed of necessaries; but as to who or what occasions that depriva- 
tion. 





ERRATA, 





In page 572 the passage should be read thus:—‘‘ The progress 
of knowledge is advanced so far, that those who become converts 
to the cause, are too deeply fixed in their opinions to allow the 
consideration of death to disturb them.” 
In the same page, for onus prabandi read onus probandi. 
Ditto, for quantity read quality. 





Printed and Published by R. Car ice, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
ences for ‘‘ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication, 
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